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1. [ 1] On tht one hand, there art things that are in our power, whereas other things 
'An2 not [11 our power, In our power are opinion, impulse, desire, aversion, and. jjl a 
word, whatever is our own doing. Things not in our power include our hody, our 
possessions, our reputations, our stilus, and, in a word, whatever is nol our own 

[2] Now, things lhat are in our power are by nature free, unhindered, unimpeded; 
but tilings not in our power are weak, slavish, hindered, and belong to others. [33 
Remember, therefore, lhat whenever you suppose those things that arc by nature 
slavish lo be free, or those things that belong others lo be your own, you will be 
hindered, miserable and distressed, acid you will find fault with both gods acid men. If 
however you suppose lo be yours only what is yours, and what tjclongs lo another lo 
belong lo another (as indeed it docs), no one will ever compel, you, no one will hinder 
you; you will find fault with no one, reproach no one, nor act against your own will; 
you will have no enemies and no one will harm you, for no harm can touch you. 

[4] Thus, when aiming at such great things rciiicriitjcr that securing, them rCQuires 
more than a modest effort: some things you will have lo give up altogether, and 
others you will have to put aside for the lime being. If you want such great things but 
at the same Line strive for status and wealth, you may well not even obtain these 
latter things because you arc seeking the former; at any rate, you will certainly fail to 
secure those former great things winch alone bring freedom and happiness* 

[5] Straightaway then, train yourself lo say to every unpleasant impression, Tfou 
are an impression, and by no means what you appear to be.' Then examine it and lest 
it by the rules that you have, firstly (in this way especially) by asking whether it 
concerns things lhat art in our pawtr or things thai art not in our power: and if it 
concerns something nol in our power, have ready lo hand the answer, This is nothing 
lo inc." 

2. [ ij Remember thai, on the one hand, desires command you lo obtain what you 
long for, and on the other, aversions command you lo avoid what you dislike. Those 
who fail to gain what they desirt art unfortunate, whilst those who fall into what ihey 
seek to avoid art miserable. So if you seek to avoid only ihose things contrary lo 
nature amongst the ihings that art in your power, you will accordingly fall into 
nothing lo which you are averse; but if you seek lo avoid sickness, or death, or 
poverty, you will he miserable. 12 J Therefore, remove al together your aversion for 
anything that is nol in our power, and transfer it to those things contrary lo nature 
lhat ate in our power. For the time being completely restrain your desires, for if you 
desirt any of those things not in our power you art bound to suffer misfortune. For of 
those things in our power, which il would be proper to desire, none is yet within your 
grasp. Use only choice and refusal, hut use even these lightly, with reservation, and 
without straining. 
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1. [l] On the one hand, there are things that are in our power, whereas other things are not in our 
power. In our power are opinion, impulse, desire, aversion, and, in a word, whatever is our own 
doing. Things not in our power include our body, our possessions, our reputations, our status, and, 
in a word, whatever is not our own doing. 

[2] Now, things that are in our power are by nature free, unhindered, unimpeded; but things not 
in our power are weak, slavish, hindered, and belong to others. [3] Remember, therefore, that 
whenever you suppose those things that are by nature slavish to be free, or those things that belong 
others to be your own, you will be hindered, miserable and distressed, and you will find fault with 
both gods and men. If however you suppose to be yours only what is yours, and what belongs to 
another to belong to another (as indeed it does), no one will ever compel you, no one will hinder you; 
you will find fault with no one, reproach no one, nor act against your own will; you will have no 
enemies and no one will harm you, for no harm can touch you. 

[4] Thus, when aiming at such great things remember that securing them requires more than a 
modest effort: some things you will have to give up altogether, and others you will have to put aside 
for the time being. If you want such great things but at the same time strive for status and wealth, you 
may well not even obtain these latter things because you are seeking the former; at any rate, you will 
certainly fail to secure those former great things which alone bring freedom and happiness. 

[5] Straightaway then, train yourself to say to every unpleasant impression, 'You are an 
impression, and by no means what you appear to be.' Then examine it and test it by the rules that you 
have, firstly (in this way especially) by asking whether it concerns things that are in our power or 
things that are not in our power: and if it concerns something not in our power, have ready to hand 
the answer, 'This is nothing to me.' 

2. [1] Remember that, on the one hand, desires command you to obtain what you long for, and on the 
other, aversions command you to avoid what you dislike. Those who fail to gain what they desire are 
unfortunate, whilst those who fall into what they seek to avoid are miserable. So if you seek to avoid 
only those things contrary to nature amongst the things that are in your power, you will accordingly 
fall into nothing to which you are averse; but if you seek to avoid sickness, or death, or poverty, you 
will be miserable. [2] Therefore, remove altogether your aversion for anything that is not in our 
power, and transfer it to those things contrary to nature that are in our power. For the time being, 
completely restrain your desires, for if you desire any of those things not in our power you are bound 
to suffer misfortune. For of those things in our power, which it would be proper to desire, none is yet 
within your grasp. Use only choice and refusal, but use even these lightly, with reservation, and 
without straining. 
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3,. With respect lo any of those things ^ou find attractive or useful or have a fondness 
for, fecal] to mind what kind of thins it ^ besinuuifc with [lie most IrLfi Lca^. So if you 
are fond of an earthen pot, say, 'I am fond of an earthen pot.' Then you will not he 
upset if it sets broken. When you kiwi your child or wife, say that you art kissing a 
human licin^; then, should they die, you will not be distressed. 

4. When you are about to undertake some task, remind yourself what sort of 
business it is. [f you are going out to bathe, bnn£ to mmd what ha|rpens at the baths: 
there will be those who splash you, those who will jostle you, sorue will be abusive lo 
you, aod others will steal from you And thus you will undertake the affair ruore 
securely if you say to yourself from tine start, '] wish to take a bath, but also lo keep 
my moral character in accordance wilt: jLature." Do Likewise with every undertaking. 
For thus. Lfanylbuig should happen that interferes with your bathing, be ready to say, 
'Oh well , it w as not only this that 1 wanted . bu t also to keep my moral character in 
accordance with nature, and I cannot do that if] ant irritated by things that happen.' 

5. [t is out drcumslances themselves that trouble people, but ihei r j udsw ucn is ahout 
those circumstances. For e.tamplc, death is nothing terrible, for if it were, it would 
have appeared so to Socrates; but having the opinion that death is terrible, this is 
what is terrible. Therefore, whenever we are hindered or troubled or distressed, let us 
never blame others, but ourselves, thai is. our own opinions. Tlie uneducated person 
blames Others for their failures; those who luue just bc^un to be instructed blame 
themselves; those whose learning is complete bLamc nei ther others nor themselves. 

6. Do not lake pride in any excellence lliat is not your own. If a horse were lo say 
proudly, 'I aui beautiful," one could put up with that. Gut wlien yuu say proudly. '1 
have a beautiful horse,' remember that you are boasting about something good that 
belongs to the horse What, then, belongs to tjou? The use of impressions. Whenever 
you are in accordance with jialure regarding the way you ose impressions, then be 
proud, for then you will be proud of a good that is your own. 

7. Just as on a lOya^e, when the ship has anchored, if you go ashore to get water you 
may also pick up 41 slueH-fish or a vegetable from the path, but you should keep your 
thoughts fixed on the ship, and you should look back frequently in ease the captain 
calls, and, if he should call, you must give up all these other things to avoid being 
bound and thrown on board like a sheep; so in life also, if instead of a vegetable and a 
shell-fish you are given a wife and a child, nothing will prevent you from taking them 
- but if the captain calls, give up all these tilings and run to the ship without even 
turning to look back. And if you arc old, do not even go fax from the ship, lest you arc 
missing when tlie call comes. 

8. Do [lot demand that things should happen just as you w ish. but hvish Lhum lo 
happen just as they do, and all will be well 
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3. With respect to any of those things you find attractive or useful or have a fondness for, recall to 
mind what kind of thing it is, beginning with the most trifling. So if you are fond of an earthen pot, say, 
'I am fond of an earthen pot.' Then you will not be upset if it gets broken. When you kiss your child or 
wife, say that you are kissing a human being; then, should they die, you will not be distressed. 

4. When you are about to undertake some task, remind yourself what sort of business it is. If you are 
going out to bathe, bring to mind what happens at the baths: there will be those who splash you, 
those who will jostle you, some will be abusive to you, and others will steal from you. And thus you 
will undertake the affair more securely if you say to yourself from the start, 'I wish to take a bath, but 
also to keep my moral character in accordance with nature.' Do likewise with every undertaking. For 
thus, if anything should happen that interferes with your bathing, be ready to say, 'Oh well, it was not 
only this that I wanted, but also to keep my moral character in accordance with nature, and I cannot 
do that if I am irritated by things that happen.' 

5. It is not circumstances themselves that trouble people, but their judgements about those 
circumstances. For example, death is nothing terrible, for if it were, it would have appeared so to 
Socrates; but having the opinion that death is terrible, this is what is terrible. Therefore, whenever we 
are hindered or troubled or distressed, let us never blame others, but ourselves, that is, our own 
opinions. The uneducated person blames others for their failures; those who have just begun to be 
instructed blame themselves; those whose learning is complete blame neither others nor themselves. 

6. Do not take pride in any excellence that is not your own. If a horse were to say proudly, T am 
beautiful,' one could put up with that. But when you say proudly, T have a beautiful horse,' 
remember that you are boasting about something good that belongs to the horse. What, then, 
belongs to you? The use of impressions. Whenever you are in accordance with nature regarding the 
way you use impressions, then be proud, for then you will be proud of a good that is your own. 

7. Just as on a voyage, when the ship has anchored, if you go ashore to get water you may also pick 
up a shell-fish or a vegetable from the path, but you should keep your thoughts fixed on the ship, and 
you should look back frequently in case the captain calls, and, if he should call, you must give up all 
these other things to avoid being bound and thrown on board like a sheep; so in life also, if instead of 
a vegetable and a shell-fish you are given a wife and a child, nothing will prevent you from taking 
them - but if the captain calls, give up all these things and run to the ship without even turning to 
look back. And if you are old, do not even go far from the ship, lest you are missing when the call 
comes. 

8. Do not demand that things should happen just as you wish, but wish them to happen just as they 
do, and all will be well. 
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9. Illness interferes with one's body, but not will] one's moral character, unless one 
so wishes. Lameness interferes with one's leg, bul not with ones moral character. Say 
this to yourself regard ing everytlu'ng LJiut happens to you, Tor you will find that what 
happens interferes with something else, hut not with you. 

10. On every occasion when something happens to you, remember to turn to 
yourself to see what capacity you have for dealing with it If you are attracted to a 
beautiful boy or woman, you will find that self-control is the capacity to use for that. 
If hardship befalls you, you will find endurance; if abuse, you will find patience. Make 
this your habit and you will not be carried away by impressions. 

11. Never say of anything/! have lost it,* but radier 'I have given it back' Has your 
child died? It has been given back. I las your wife died? She has been given back. I las 
your land been taken from you? Well, that too has been given back. 'But the one who 
look it from me is a bad man!' What concern is it of yours by whose hand the Giver 
asks for its return? For the lime that these things are given to you, take care of them 
as things that belong to another, just as travellers do an inn. 

12. [1] If you want to make progress, sel aside all considerations like these: 'If [ 
neglect my affairs, I will have nothing to live on'; 'If 1 do not punish my slave-boy, he 
will be bad.' For it is better to die of hunger, free from distress and fear, than lolive 
perturbed amidst plenty. Il is better for your slaic-boy to tje bad than for you to Lie 
wretched. 

[2 J Begin therefore with Lille tilings. The olive-oil is spilled. Hie wine is stolen. 
Say to yourself, This is the price for peace of mind, and this is the price for hems free 
of troubles. Nothing can be had without paying the price.' And when you call your 
slave-boy. bear in mind that it is quite possible lie won't heed you, or even if he does 
heed you it is quite possible that he wont do the llungs you lell him 10. Bul he is not 
in so fine a position that your peace of mind depends upon him. 

13. If you want to make progress, submit to appearing foolish and stupid with regard 
to external things. Do not wish to appear knowledgeable about anything, and if others 
think you amount to something, distrust yourself. For you should know Ltiat it is not 
easy both to keep your moral character in accordance with nature acid to keep secure 
external things, for in attending to one, vou will inevitably neglect the 1 other. 

14. [1] It is foolish to wish that your children and your wife and your friends should 
live forever, for you arc wishing for things to tie in your power which are not, and 
wishing for what belongs to Others to be your own. It is foolish in the same way. too. 
to wish that your slave-boy should never do wrong, for now you want badness not to 
tie badness, tiot something else. However, if vou wish not to fail in what you desire, 
this you are able to do. Exercise yourself, therefore, in what you are able to do. [2 J A 
person's master is the one who has power over that which is wished for or not wished 
for, so as to secure it or take il away. Therefore, anyone who wishes lo be free should 
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g. Illness interferes with one's body, but not with one's moral character, unless one so wishes. 
Lameness interferes with one's leg, but not with one's moral character. Say this to yourself regarding 
everything that happens to you, for you will find that what happens interferes with something else, 
but not with you. 

10. On every occasion when something happens to you, remember to turn to yourself to see what 
capacity you have for dealing with it. If you are attracted to a beautiful boy or woman, you will find 
that self-control is the capacity to use for that. If hardship befalls you, you will find endurance; if 
abuse, you will find patience. Make this your habit and you will not be carried away by impressions. 

11. Never say of anything, 'I have lost it,' but rather 'I have given it back.' Has your child died? It has 
been given back. Has your wife died? She has been given back. Has your land been taken from you? 
Well, that too has been given back. 'But the one who took it from me is a bad man!' What concern is it 
of yours by whose hand the Giver asks for its return? For the time that these things are given to you, 
take care of them as things that belong to another, just as travellers do an inn. 

12. [l] If you want to make progress, set aside all considerations like these: 'If I neglect my affairs, I 
will have nothing to live on'; 'If I do not punish my slave-boy, he will be bad.' For it is better to die of 
hunger, free from distress and fear, than to live perturbed amidst plenty. It is better for your 
slave-boy to be bad than for you to be wretched. 

[2] Begin therefore with little things. The olive-oil is spilled. The wine is stolen. Say to yourself, 
'This is the price for peace of mind, and this is the price for being free of troubles. Nothing can be had 
without paying the price.' And when you call your slave-boy, bear in mind that it is quite possible he 
won't heed you, or even if he does heed you it is quite possible that he won't do the things you tell 
him to. But he is not in so fine a position that your peace of mind depends upon him. 

13. If you want to make progress, submit to appearing foolish and stupid with regard to external 
things. Do not wish to appear knowledgeable about anything, and if others think you amount to 
something, distrust yourself. For you should know that it is not easy both to keep your moral 
character in accordance with nature and to keep secure external things, for in attending to one, you 
will inevitably neglect the other. 

14. [1] It is foolish to wish that your children and your wife and your friends should live forever, for 
you are wishing for things to be in your power which are not, and wishing for what belongs to others 
to be your own. It is foolish in the same way, too, to wish that your slave-boy should never do wrong, 
for now you want badness not to be badness, but something else. However, if you wish not to fail in 
what you desire, this you are able to do. Exercise yourself, therefore, in what you are able to do. [2] 
A person's master is the one who has power over that which is wished for or not wished for, so as to 
secure it or take it away. Therefore, anyone who wishes to be free should 
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neither wish fur anything nor avoid anything thai depends on others: lliosC who do 

not observe this rule will of necessity be the slaves of others. 

15. Remember, you ought lo behave in life as. you would at a banquet. Something is 
carried round and comes to you: reach out and take a modest portion. [I passes by? 
Do nut Slop il. It has not yet arrived? Do not sLrotcti your desire towards it, but wait 
unLI it comes to you. So il should be concerning your children, your wife, your slatus. 
your wealth, and one day you will be worthy lo share a banquet with the gods. If, 
however, you do not take these [hings even when Lite}- are put iiefure you. bul have no 
regard for them, not only will you share a banquet with the gods, but also rule with 
them. By acting in this way. Di ozones, and [Ieraeiilus. and people like lhem. were 
deservedly ^ods and were deservedly called so. 

16. When you see someone weeping in griefbeeau.se their child has gone abroad or 
because they have lost their property, take care not lo be earned away by the 
impression that these external things mvohc thein in ajivtlung bad, but be ready to 
say immediately, This person Lh 110L dislresseu by what has happened (for it does not 
distress anyone else), but by the judgement they make of it.' Do not hesitate, 
however, to sympathise with words, or if it so happens, lo weep with them; bul take 
care not to w - eep inwardly. 

17. Remember thai you are an actor in a play of such a kind as Lhc playwright 
chooses: .short, if tie wants iL short, long if he wants il long. If he wants you lo play the 
part of a be^ar. play even this part well; and so also for the parts of a disabled 
person, an administrator, or a private individual. For litis is your business, to play 
well the part you are given ; bul choosi ng i t belongs lo another. 

lS. When a raven croaks inauspiciously, do not be carried away by Lhc impression, 
but straightaway draw a distinction and say lo jxnirself. This portent siimifies 
nothing with respeel to me. hot only with regard to my body, my possessions, my 
reputation, my children or my wife. To me, however, all portents are auspicious, if I 
wish them so. For however the affair lurns out, it is in my power to benefit from it." 

19. [1] You can be invincible if you never enter a contest in which it is not in your 
power to win. [2] Beware that, when yew see someone honoured before others, 
enjoying great power, or otherwise highly esteemed, you do not gel carried away by 
the impression and Ihink them happy. For if the essence of good lies in what is in our 
power, it is wrong lo feel envy or jealousy, and you yourself will not wish lo be 
praetor, senator or consul, bul someone who is free. There is only one way to attain 
Lhis end, and this is to have noeoncern for the things thai are not ui our power. 

xo. Remember thai the insult does not come from the person who abuses you or hits 
you, bul from your judgement that such people are insulting you. Therefore, 
whenever someone provokes you. lie aware that it is your Own Opinion tliat provokes 
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neither wish for anything nor avoid anything that depends on others; those who do not observe this 
rule will of necessity be the slaves of others. 

15. Remember, you ought to behave in life as you would at a banquet. Something is carried round 
and comes to you: reach out and take a modest portion. It passes by? Do not stop it. It has not yet 
arrived? Do not stretch your desire towards it, but wait until it comes to you. So it should be 
concerning your children, your wife, your status, your wealth, and one day you will be worthy to 
share a banquet with the gods. If, however, you do not take these things even when they are put 
before you, but have no regard for them, not only will you share a banquet with the gods, but also 
rule with them. By acting in this way, Diogenes and Heraclitus, and people like them, were deservedly 
gods and were deservedly called so. 

16. When you see someone weeping in grief because their child has gone abroad or because they have 
lost their property, take care not to be carried away by the impression that these external things 
involve them in anything bad, but be ready to say immediately, 'This person is not distressed by what 
has happened (for it does not distress anyone else), but by the judgement they make of it.' Do not 
hesitate, however, to sympathise with words, or if it so happens, to weep with them; but take care not 
to weep inwardly. 

17. Remember that you are an actor in a play of such a kind as the playwright chooses: short, if he 
wants it short, long if he wants it long. If he wants you to play the part of a beggar, play even this part 
well; and so also for the parts of a disabled person, an administrator, or a private individual. For this 
is your business, to play well the part you are given; but choosing it belongs to another. 

18. When a raven croaks inauspiciously, do not be carried away by the impression, but straightaway 
draw a distinction and say to yourself, 'This portent signifies nothing with respect to me, but only 
with regard to my body, my possessions, my reputation, my children or my wife. To me, however, all 
portents are auspicious, if I wish them so. For however the affair turns out, it is in my power to 
benefit from it.' 

19. [1] You can be invincible if you never enter a contest in which it is not in your power to win. [2] 
Beware that, when you see someone honoured before others, enjoying great power, or otherwise 
highly esteemed, you do not get carried away by the impression and think them happy. For if the 
essence of good lies in what is in our power, it is wrong to feel envy or jealousy, and you yourself will 
not wish to be praetor, senator or consul, but someone who is free. There is only one way to attain 
this end, and this is to have no concern for the things that are not in our power. 

20. Remember that the insult does not come from the person who abuses you or hits you, but from 
your judgement that such people are insulting you. Therefore, whenever someone provokes you, be 
aware that it is your own opinion that provokes 
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you. Try, therefore in the first place, not to bo carried away by vour impressiocis, for 
ifj isu can gain time and delay, you will more easily control yourself 

zi. Lei death and exile, and all other things that seem terrible, appear daily before 
your eyes, but especially death — and you will never eolerlain any abject thought, nor 
.01:^ lo:" ai:> tJiiiru excessively. 

zz. IfyiMi set your heart on pbilosoptiy, be prepared from the very start to be 
ridiculed acid jeered at by many people who will say, 'Suddenly he's come back to us a 
philosopher!' and 'Where do you suppose he got that superd lions look?' Now, for 
your part, do not show a supercilious Look, but hold fast tut tic Ihine,-; that seem best 
lo you, as someone who has been assigned to this post by God. And rememtjer that if 
you persist in your principles, those who at find ridiculed you will later admire you. 
tint il'. 011 Lbe other hindj JW m defeated hv suet] people, > CJ ii will hedouhh 
ridiculed. 

X3. If at any lime il should happen lhat you lu m to external things w ilb Lhc aim of 
pleasing someone, understand tliat you tiave ruined your life's plan. Be content, then, 
in everything, with being, a philosopher and if you wish also to be regarded as such, 
appear so lo yourself, and thai will be sufficient. 

24. [j] Do not be troubled by thoughts such as these: '1 will be valued by no one my 
whole life long, a nobody everyw here!' For if lacking value is something bad (w hich i l 
is), you eaunot tie involved in anything bad through other people any more lhan you 
can be involved in anything disgraceful. Is il any business of yours, then, to acquire 
stalus or to be invi ted to a banquet? Certainly nol! How, ihen. can this be regarded as 
lacking value? And tiOw will you be a nobody evCryw here, when all vflu liave 10 tje is a 
sojuelxjdy concerning those thin^ tliat are in your power, with respect to which vou 
can he someone of the greatest value? 

[2] 'Bul my friends,' you say, 'will lack support.' 

What do you mean, 'lack support"? Certainly ihey won't ^el mutch cash li-! mil you. 
neilher will you make the hi Roman citizen^ Wlio told you. llien, ihal these things are 
ji:ioi:e.sL those that <Lre ieour |Kmcr. isml not tlic Ijusliicmi o: otlier people? Aj id wtio 
can give to others things they do nol have themselves? 

[3] 'Get some money, ihen,' someone says, 'so lhat we can have some loo!" 

If 1 can get it whilst also presening my self-respect, my* trustworthiness, my 
magnanimity, show me how, and 1 will get it_ But if you ask me to forsake ihose 
things Lhat are good and my own, in order that you may acquire those things that are 
not good, see for yourself how unfair and thoughtless you are. Besides , what would 
you rather have, money, or a friend who is trustworthy and has sclf-respeel? 
Therefore help me towards this end, and do not ask me to do anything by which I will 
lose those very qualities. 

[4] 'Bul my country.' you say, 'as far as il depends on me, will be without my ticlp.' 
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you. Try, therefore, in the first place, not to be carried away by your impressions, for if you can gain 
time and delay, you will more easily control yourself. 

21. Let death and exile, and all other things that seem terrible, appear daily before your eyes, but 
especially death - and you will never entertain any abject thought, nor long for anything excessively. 

22. If you set your heart on philosophy, be prepared from the very start to be ridiculed and jeered at 
by many people who will say, 'Suddenly he's come back to us a philosopher!' and 'Where do you 
suppose he got that supercilious look?' Now, for your part, do not show a supercilious look, but hold 
fast to the things that seem best to you, as someone who has been assigned to this post by God. And 
remember that if you persist in your principles, those who at first ridiculed you will later admire you. 
But if, on the other hand, you are defeated by such people, you will be doubly ridiculed. 

23. If at any time it should happen that you turn to external things with the aim of pleasing someone, 
understand that you have ruined your life's plan. Be content, then, in everything, with being a 
philosopher; and if you wish also to be regarded as such, appear so to yourself, and that will be 
sufficient. 

24. [1] Do not be troubled by thoughts such as these: 'I will be valued by no one my whole life long, a 
nobody everywhere!' For if lacking value is something bad (which it is), you cannot be involved in 
anything bad through other people any more than you can be involved in anything disgraceful. Is it 
any business of yours, then, to acquire status or to be invited to a banquet? Certainly not! How, then, 
can this be regarded as lacking value? And how will you be a nobody everywhere, when all you have 
to be is a somebody concerning those things that are in your power, with respect to which you can be 
someone of the greatest value? 

[2] 'But my friends,' you say, 'will lack support.' 

What do you mean, 'lack support'? Certainly they won't get much cash from you, neither will you 
make them Roman citizens! Who told you, then, that these things are amongst those that are in our 
power, and not the business of other people? And who can give to others things they do not have 
themselves? 

[3] 'Get some money, then,' someone says, 'so that we can have some too!' 

If I can get it whilst also preserving my self-respect, my trustworthiness, my magnanimity, show 
me how, and I will get it. But if you ask me to forsake those things that are good and my own, in order 
that you may acquire those things that are not good, see for yourself how unfair and thoughtless you 
are. Besides, what would you rather have, money, or a friend who is trustworthy and has 
self-respect? Therefore help me towards this end, and do not ask me to do anything by which I will 
lose those very qualities. 

[4] 'But my country,' you say, 'as far as it depends on me, will be without my help.' 
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I ask again, what help do you mean? [I will not haw colonnades arid hall] houses 
on your account. But what does, thai mean? For neither is il provided wilh shoes by a 
smith, nor weapons by a shoemaker: it is enough if everyone properly attends to their 
own business. Bui if von were to provide it with another trustworthy citizen who bas 
self-respect, would that not he of use to vour count ry? 

*¥es.' 

Well, then, you also eannot he useless to it. 

L5J "What place, then,' you ask, Vill I have in the community?' 

Thai which you may have whilst also preserv ing your trustworthiness and self- 
respect. But if, by wishing to he useful, you throw away these qualities, of what use 
can you be to your community if you became shameless and untrustworthy? 

25. [lj lias someone been honoured above you al a banquet, or in a e.reetine.. or in 
being called in to give advice? If these things are good, you should be pleased for the 
person who has received tliem. If. on the other hand, they are bad, do not be upset 
that you did not receive them yourself. Remember, with respect to acquiring things 
that are not in our power, you cannot expect an equal share if you do not behave in 
the same way as other people. [2 J How is it possible, if you do not hang around 
someone's door, accompany them or praise them, to have an equal share with people 
who do t ticsc ihi n^s? You will be unjust, therefore, and insatiable, if you refuse to pay 
the price for which these things are sold, but wish instead to obtain them for nothing. 
[3 J For what price are lettuces sold? An obol, let's say. When someone else, then, pays 
an obol and lakes the lettuce, whilst you, not paying il go without, do not imagine 
that tbis person has gained an advantage over you. Whereas they have the lettuce, 
you still have the obol lhat you did not pay. 

[4] So, in Hie present case, if you have not been invited to someone's banquet, 
lhat is because you have not paid tliem the price for which a banquet is sold. Tliey sell 
it for praise; they seU it for flattery. Pay the price, then, for which il is sold, if you 
think this will be to your advantage. But if at the same lime you do not want lo pay 
the one. yet wish to receive flic other, you are insatiable and foolish. 

[5] Do you have nothing, then, in place of the banquet? You have this - you have 
nol had to praise the person you did not want lo praise, and you liave not had lo bear 
ihe insolence of their doorkeepers. 

26. We can understand the will of nature from those things in which we do nol differ 
from one another. For example, when our neighbour's slave has broken a cup, we aw 
immediately ready lo say, 'Well, such things happen." Understand, then, lhat when 
your own cup gels broken you should react in just the same way as when someone 
else's cup gets broken. Apply the same principle lo inatlersof grealcr importance, 
lias someone else's child or wife died? There is no one who would not say, 'Such is 
the way of things." But when someone's own child dies they immediately cry, 'Woe is 
me! How wretched I am!' But we should rememtjer how we feel when we hear of Ihe 
same thing happening toother people. 
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I ask again, what help do you mean? It will not have colonnades and bathhouses on your account. 
But what does that mean? For neither is it provided with shoes by a smith, nor weapons by a 
shoemaker: it is enough if everyone properly attends to their own business. But if you were to 
provide it with another trustworthy citizen who has self-respect, would that not be of use to your 
country? 

'Yes.' 

Well, then, you also cannot be useless to it. [5] 'What place, then,' you ask, 'will I have in the 
community?' 

That which you may have whilst also preserving your trustworthiness and self- respect. But if, by 
wishing to be useful, you throw away these qualities, of what use can you be to your community if 
you become shameless and untrustworthy? 

25. [1] Has someone been honoured above you at a banquet, or in a greeting, or in being called in to 
give advice? If these things are good, you should be pleased for the person who has received them. If, 
on the other hand, they are bad, do not be upset that you did not receive them yourself. Remember, 
with respect to acquiring things that are not in our power, you cannot expect an equal share if you do 
not behave in the same way as other people. [2] How is it possible, if you do not hang around 
someone's door, accompany them or praise them, to have an equal share with people who do these 
things? You will be unjust, therefore, and insatiable, if you refuse to pay the price for which these 
things are sold, but wish instead to obtain them for nothing. [3] For what price are lettuces sold? An 
obol, let's say. When someone else, then, pays an obol and takes the lettuce, whilst you, not paying it 
go without, do not imagine that this person has gained an advantage over you. Whereas they have the 
lettuce, you still have the obol that you did not pay. 

[4] So, in the present case, if you have not been invited to someone's banquet, that is because you 
have not paid them the price for which a banquet is sold. They sell it for praise; they sell it for 
flattery. Pay the price, then, for which it is sold, if you think this will be to your advantage. But if at 
the same time you do not want to pay the one, yet wish to receive the other, you are insatiable and 
foolish. 

[5] Do you have nothing, then, in place of the banquet? You have this - you have not had to 
praise the person you did not want to praise, and you have not had to bear the insolence of their 
doorkeepers. 

26. We can understand the will of nature from those things in which we do not differ from one 
another. For example, when our neighbour's slave has broken a cup, we are immediately ready to 
say, 'Well, such things happen.' Understand, then, that when your own cup gets broken you should 
react in just the same way as when someone else's cup gets broken. Apply the same principle to 
matters of greater importance. Has someone else's child or wife died? There is no one who would not 
say, 'Such is the way of things.' But when someone's own child dies they immediately cry, 'Woe is me! 
How wretched I am!' But we should remember how we feel when we hear of the same thing happening 
to other people. 
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17. Just as a target is nol set up in order lo he missed, so neither does Ihe nature of 
evil exist in the world. 

a8. How angry you would be if someone handed aver your body lo just any person 
who happened to meet you! Are you nut ashamed, then, when you hand over your 
mind to just any person you happen lo meet, sueh that when they abuse wu, you are 
upset and troubled? 

29. [J] In every undertaking, consider what tomes first and whal comes after, then 
proceed to the action itself. Otherwise you will begin with a rush of enthusiasm 
having failed lo think through the consequences, only lo find that later, when 
difficulties appear, you will giv e up in disgrace. I2J Do you want to win at. the Olympic 
games? So do [, by the gods! For that is a fine achievement. But consider what comes 
first and what comes after, and only then begin the task. You must be well- 
disciplined, submit lo a diet, abstain from sweet things, follow a training sehedoLc al 
the set times, in the heat, in the cold — no longer having cold drinks or wine just when 
you like. In a word, you must hand yourself over lo your trainer, just as you would lo 
adoelor. And then, when the contest comes, you may .strain your wrist, twist your 
ankle, swallow lots of sand, sometimes be whipped, and after all that, suffer defeat. 
[3 J Think atjoul all this, and if viuu .Htill want to. then train for the games, otherwise 
you Will behave like children, who first play at being wrestlers, then at being 
gladiators, Ihen they blow trumoeLs. then acl in a play. In Ihe same way, you will first 
he an athlete, then a gladiator, then an orator, then a philosopher, but you will do 
none of these tilings wholeheartedly - hut like a monkey, you will mimic whatever 
you see, as first one thing, then another, lakes vour fancy. All this because you do not 
undertake anvthuig after properly considering it. from ^11 sides, hut randomlv and 
half-heartedly. [4] So it is when sonic people go lo see a philosopher and hear 
someone speak such as Euphrates (and who can speak like him?) — they loo want to 
he philosophers. [5J But first consider whal sort of undertaking this is, then examine 
your own capacities to see if you can tjear it. So you want to he u penlathlele or a 
wrestler? Look at your arms, your thighs, examine your hack. Different people are 
naturally suited lo different tasks. [6] Do you think that if you do these things you can 
still eat in die same way, drink in the same way, give way to anger and irritation, just 
as you do now? You must go without sleep, endure hardship, live away from home, be 
looked down on by a slave-boy, he laughed at by those whom you meet, and in 
everything get the worst of it: in honours, in status, in the law courts, and in every 
little affair. [7] Consider carefully whether you. are willing lo pay such a price for 
peace of mind, freedom and serenity, for if you arc not, do nol approach philosophy, 
a nil do not. hebave like children, being first a philosopher, next a tax-collector, then 
an orator, and later a procurator of the Emperor. These things are nol compatible. 
Vou mu.sl he one person, cither jJuud or had. You must Cultivate eilheryOur ruling 
principle or external things, seek lo improve tilings inside or things outside. That is, 
you must play ihe role either of a philosopher or an uneducated person. 
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27. Just as a target is not set up in order to be missed, so neither does the nature of evil exist in the 
world. 

28. How angry you would be if someone handed over your body to just any person who happened to 
meet you! Are you not ashamed, then, when you hand over your mind to just any person you happen 
to meet, such that when they abuse you, you are upset and troubled? 

29. [1] In every undertaking, consider what comes first and what comes after, then proceed to the 
action itself. Otherwise you will begin with a rush of enthusiasm having failed to think through the 
consequences, only to find that later, when difficulties appear, you will give up in disgrace. [2] Do 
you want to win at the Olympic games? So do I, by the gods! For that is a fine achievement. But 
consider what comes first and what comes after, and only then begin the task. You must be well- 
disciplined, submit to a diet, abstain from sweet things, follow a training schedule at the set times, in 
the heat, in the cold - no longer having cold drinks or wine just when you like. In a word, you must 
hand yourself over to your trainer, just as you would to a doctor. And then, when the contest comes, 
you may strain your wrist, twist your ankle, swallow lots of sand, sometimes be whipped, and after all 
that, suffer defeat. [3] Think about all this, and if you still want to, then train for the games, otherwise 
you will behave like children, who first play at being wrestlers, then at being gladiators, then they 
blow trumpets, then act in a play. In the same way, you will first be an athlete, then a gladiator, then 
an orator, then a philosopher, but you will do none of these things wholeheartedly - but like a 
monkey, you will mimic whatever you see, as first one thing, then another, takes your fancy. All this 
because you do not undertake anything after properly considering it from all sides, but randomly 
and half-heartedly. [4] So it is when some people go to see a philosopher and hear someone speak 
such as Euphrates (and who can speak like him?) - they too want to be philosophers. [5] But first 
consider what sort of undertaking this is, then examine your own capacities to see if you can bear it. 
So you want to be a pentathlete or a wrestler? Look at your arms, your thighs, examine your back. 
Different people are naturally suited to different tasks. [6] Do you think that if you do these things 
you can still eat in the same way, drink in the same way, give way to anger and irritation, just as you 
do now? You must go without sleep, endure hardship, live away from home, be looked down on by a 
slave-boy, be laughed at by those whom you meet, and in everything get the worst of it: in honours, 
in status, in the law courts, and in every little affair. [7] Consider carefully whether you are willing to 
pay such a price for peace of mind, freedom and serenity, for if you are not, do not approach 
philosophy, and do not behave like children, being first a philosopher, next a tax-collector, then an 
orator, and later a procurator of the Emperor. These things are not compatible. You must be one 
person, either good or bad. You must cultivate either your ruling principle or external things, seek to 
improve things inside or things outside. That is, you must play the role either of a philosopher or an 
uneducated person. 
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30. The actions that are appropriate for us ean generally he determined by our 
relationships. He is your father. This Leila you to Lake care of him, to yield to him in 
all tiling, to put up witli him when lie abuses you or heats you. 

'Bui he is a had titter J 

Nature did not provide for you a good father, hut a father. Your brother wrongs 
v i.ji.j".-' Well then, maintain your relationship to him. Do not think about what he is 
doing, hul about what you will Iijyl to do if vuu want to keep your [nOral character in 
accordance with nature. For no one can harm you unless you wish it. You will be 
harmed only when you think you are banned. If you gel into the hahil of looking at 
the relationships implied by 'neighbour', 'citizen', 'commander', you will discover 
what is proper to expect from each. 

31. L'J Know that the most important thing regarding devotion to the gods is to have 
the right opinions ahout them - that they exist and administer the universe well and 
justly - to stand ready to obey them, to submit to everything that happens., and to 
follow jt wjLLmgly as something bemg accoulpLiShcd by the most perfect intelligence. 
Do this and you will never blame the gods nor accuse them of neglecting you. [2] But 
you will not be able to do this unless you remove the notions of good and bad from 
things that are not in our power. For if you believe that anything not in our power is 
good or bad, then when you fail to gel what you want or get what you do not want, It 
is inevitable that you will blame and hale those responsible. [3] For every living thou; 
naturally flees and avoids things that appear harmful (and their causes), and pursues 
and admires things that are beneficial (and their causes). It is impossible, then, for 
someone who thinks they arc being harmed to take delight in what they suppose is 
causing the harm, just as it is impossible for them to lake delight in the harm itself. 

[ \ \ Hus is hvhv even a father is reproached by his when he does not give hi ml ;l 
share of those thi ngs the son regards as good. Thus, i u thinking a ki ug's throne to be 
something good, Eleocles and Polyneiees became enemies. This is why the farmer 
reproaches the gods, and so too the sailor, the merchant, and those who lose their 
wives and children. For people are devoted to what they find advantageous. 
Therefore, whoever takes proper care of their desires and aversions, at the saine time 
also cares properly for their devotion. [Sj But it is everyone's duty to offer Libations, 
sacrifices and first-fruits according Lo tradition, with a pure disposition, not slovenly 
or carelessly, neither too meanly nor beyond our means. 

32. [1] When you make use of divination, remember that you do not know how 
events will turn out (this is what you haw come to learn from the diviner), but if you 
real Ly are a philosopher you know before you come what sort of thing it is. For i f it is 
One of the things tliat are not in our power, then necessarily what will happen will be 
neither good nor bad. [2 J Therefore do not bring desire and aversion to the diviner 
(for. if vuu do. uju wdl be fearful of what uiu may hear), but go with the 
understanding that everything that happens will be indifferent arid of no concern lo 
you, for whatever it may be it is in your power lo make good use of it, and that no one 
can hinder you in this. Go with confidence lo the gods as your counsellors, and 
afterwards, when some advice has been given, remember from whom you have 
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30. The actions that are appropriate for us can generally be determined by our relationships. He is 
your father. This tells you to take care of him, to yield to him in all things, to put up with him when he 
abuses you or beats you. 

'But he is a bad father.' Nature did not provide for you a good father, but a father. Your brother 
wrongs you? Well then, maintain your relationship to him. Do not think about what he is doing, but 
about what you will have to do if you want to keep your moral character in accordance with nature. 
For no one can harm you unless you wish it. You will be harmed only when you think you are 
harmed. If you get into the habit of looking at the relationships implied by 'neighbour', 'citizen', 
'commander', you will discover what is proper to expect from each. 

31. [1] Know that the most important thing regarding devotion to the gods is to have the right 
opinions about them - that they exist and administer the universe well and justly - to stand ready to 
obey them, to submit to everything that happens, and to follow it willingly as something being 
accomplished by the most perfect intelligence. Do this and you will never blame the gods nor accuse 
them of neglecting you. [2] But you will not be able to do this unless you remove the notions of good 
and bad from things that are not in our power. For if you believe that anything not in our power is 
good or bad, then when you fail to get what you want or get what you do not want, it is inevitable that 
you will blame and hate those responsible. [3] For every living thing naturally flees and avoids things 
that appear harmful (and their causes), and pursues and admires things that are beneficial (and their 
causes). It is impossible, then, for someone who thinks they are being harmed to take delight in what 
they suppose is causing the harm, just as it is impossible for them to take delight in the harm itself. [4] 
This is why even a father is reproached by his son when he does not give him a share of those things 
the son regards as good. Thus, in thinking a king's throne to be something good, Eteocles and 
Polyneices became enemies. This is why the farmer reproaches the gods, and so too the sailor, the 
merchant, and those who lose their wives and children. For people are devoted to what they find 
advantageous. Therefore, whoever takes proper care of their desires and aversions, at the same time 
also cares properly for their devotion. [5] But it is everyone's duty to offer libations, sacrifices and 
first-fruits according to tradition, with a pure disposition, not slovenly or carelessly, neither too 
meanly nor beyond our means. 

32. [1] When you make use of divination, remember that you do not know how events will turn out 
(this is what you have come to learn from the diviner), but if you really are a philosopher you know 
before you come what sort of thing it is. For if it is one of the things that are not in our power, then 
necessarily what will happen will be neither good nor bad. [2] Therefore do not bring desire and 
aversion to the diviner (for, if you do, you will be fearful of what you may hear), but go with the 
understanding that everything that happens will be indifferent and of no concern to you, for 
whatever it may be it is in your power to make good use of it, and that no one can hinder you in this. 
Go with confidence to the gods as your counsellors, and afterwards, when some advice has been 
given, remember from whom you have 
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received il and whose counsel }Ou will tie disregarding if \un disobey. I3] Approach 

lite diviner in the way Socrates thought appropriate, that Lh. only in those eases when 
Ihe whole question turns upon the ouLetinte of events, and when there are no means 
afforded by reason or any other art for discovering what is going to happen. 
Therefore, when it is your duly to share a danger with a fnend or with your country, 
do not ask the diviner whether you should share the danger. For even if the diviner 
should happen to tell you thai the outens are unfavourable, that death is foretold, or 
mutilation to some part of the body, or exile - even at this risk, reason requires you lo 
stand by your friend or share the danger with your country. Pay attention, therefore, 
lo Ihe greater diviner, Pylhian Apollo, wlio threw front the temple the man who did 
not help his friend when tie was bums murdered. 

3.3. [1] From the outset, establish for yourself a certain character and disposition 
that you will maintain both when you are by yourself acid with other people. 

[2 J For the most part, keep silent, or say only what is required in few words. On 
rare occasions, when circumstances call for il, we will speak, hut not about ordinary 
things: not about gladiators, nor hoise-racing, not about athletes, nor about food and 
drink (which are the usual topics); and especially do not talk about people, blaming 
or praising or comparing them. [3] If at all possible, torn the conversation of the 
company by what you say lo more suitable topics: and if you happen lo be alone 
amidst strangers, keep silent. [4] fJo not laugh a great deal, nor at many thuiss. nor 
without restraint. 

L5] Avoid swearing oaths altosethur, if possible: otherwise refuse lo do so as Ear as 

LIJVLLIllii L IL 1 3 C tMi fll I AW 

Lfi] Avoid banquets Riven by sire tigers and uneducated people. But if there is ever 
an occasion to join in ihem, lake every care never lo slip into ihe ways of the 
uneducated; be assured that if your companion is dirty il is inevitable that in their 
company you will become dirty yourself, even if you happen to start out clean. 

[7J As to lb itiRS coj leerj ling the body, take oj ity what Iwjje neei'ssi Ly req aires with 
respect to such things as food, drink, clothing, shelter and household slaves: exclude 
everything that is for outward show or luxury. 

[SJ As for sex, you should stay pure before marriage as far as you can, but if you 
how to indulge, do only what is lawful. However, do nol be angry with those who do 
indulge, or criticise iheni, and do not boast of Ihe fact that you do not yourself 
indulge. 

[9 J [f you are told tliat someone is saying bad IhinRS aboot you, do not defend 
yourself against wlial is said, but answer, 'Obvious]}- thus person is ignorant of my 
other faults, otherwise tliev uuuLd not have mentioned onh. these ones.' 

[jo] Il Ls not necessary for ihe most part to go to public games; but if it is ever 
appropriate for you to go, show that your first concern is for no one other than 
yourself - thai is, wish only to happen what docs Icipven, and wish only those to win 
who do win, and in Ibis way you will meet with no hindrance. Refrain entirely from 
shouting or laughing at anyone, or getting greatly uxuiled. And after you have left, do 
not talk a great deal about what happened fexce.pl in so far as i t contributes to your 
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received it and whose counsel you will be disregarding if you disobey. [3] Approach the diviner in 
the way Socrates thought appropriate, that is, only in those cases when the whole question turns 
upon the outcome of events, and when there are no means afforded by reason or any other art for 
discovering what is going to happen. Therefore, when it is your duty to share a danger with a friend 
or with your country, do not ask the diviner whether you should share the danger. For even if the 
diviner should happen to tell you that the omens are unfavourable, that death is foretold, or 
mutilation to some part of the body, or exile - even at this risk, reason requires you to stand by your 
friend or share the danger with your country. Pay attention, therefore, to the greater diviner, 
Pythian Apollo, who threw from the temple the man who did not help his friend when he was being 
murdered. 

33. [1] From the outset, establish for yourself a certain character and disposition that you will 
maintain both when you are by yourself and with other people. 

[2] For the most part, keep silent, or say only what is required in few words. On rare occasions, 
when circumstances call for it, we will speak, but not about ordinary things: not about gladiators, nor 
horse-racing, not about athletes, nor about food and drink (which are the usual topics); and 
especially do not talk about people, blaming or praising or comparing them. [3] If at all possible, turn 
the conversation of the company by what you say to more suitable topics; and if you happen to be 
alone amidst strangers, keep silent. [4] Do not laugh a great deal, nor at many things, nor without 
restraint. 

[5] Avoid swearing oaths altogether, if possible; otherwise refuse to do so as far as circumstances 
allow. 

[6] Avoid banquets given by strangers and uneducated people. But if there is ever an occasion to 
join in them, take every care never to slip into the ways of the uneducated; be assured that if your 
companion is dirty it is inevitable that in their company you will become dirty yourself, even if you 
happen to start out clean. 

[7] As to things concerning the body, take only what bare necessity requires with respect to such 
things as food, drink, clothing, shelter and household slaves: exclude everything that is for outward 
show or luxury. 

[8] As for sex, you should stay pure before marriage as far as you can, but if you have to indulge, 
do only what is lawful. However, do not be angry with those who do indulge, or criticise them, and do 
not boast of the fact that you do not yourself indulge. 

[9] If you are told that someone is saying bad things about you, do not defend yourself against 
what is said, but answer, 'Obviously this person is ignorant of my other faults, otherwise they would 
not have mentioned only these ones.' 

[10] It is not necessary for the most part to go to public games; but if it is ever appropriate for 
you to go, show that your first concern is for no one other than yourself - that is, wish only to happen 
what does happen, and wish only those to win who do win, and in this way you will meet with no 
hindrance. Refrain entirely from shouting or laughing at anyone, or getting greatly excited. And after 
you have left, do not talk a great deal about what happened (except in so far as it contributes to your 
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